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tifie study of soils 
breeding of plants and 
tilizers and crop production, 
nomies of farm life, the wealt 
country has been vastly incre 
has been conserved ; and 
assured. No less important has 
improvement in the status of t 
and of life on the farm. 
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peated attempts to secure federa 
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structures and products 
ry of new processes of 
importance. 
ons of higher edueation are the 
es of accumulated knowledge, 
s not at all remarkable, therefore, 
uny of the great contributions to 
nd applied science have been made 
professors and students. While 
ng is the obvious and apparently 
inction of a university, it should 


ts purpose to place scientific research 


position of equal importance with the 


it Was 


en had 


the development of America 
Our vast natural resources 
inexhaustible and there has 
gard in the past for their eco 
zation. Only during recent 
understand that the 
Oo our resources in coal, oil, 
soil bevond which we can no 
they must be conserved by 
which modern ‘lence Ci 
: itly, comparal 
neering industries hi 
the value of scientific researe 
of them recognize its importan 
of them are concerned with 
A few of the large industrial 
have developed splendidly 
boratories devoted to the solu 
lems of fundamental importance 
own interests and not infrequently to the 
advancement of pure science. During 
cent years a considerable number of trade 
associations have been organized to study 
and promote the interests of the firms hav 
ing membership in these associations, and 
in many of them, important investigations 
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bee indertaken in laboratories 

( ( yped, or in coopera 

th private or university labora- 

tories. As a result of the war and the 

need to solve a great Variety of new in 
dustrial problems quicKly, tie interest 

research has been increased enormous], 


and without doubt the importance of uti- 
lizing scientific methods will lead to the 
elimination of much of the waste which 
has been characteristie of the earlier indus- 
trial development. 

| ndoubtedly, the solution of many of 
the problems of the industries ean best 
and most economically be undertaken 
through cooperation with the universities 
and technieal schools, in so far at least as 
these problems involve the discovery of 
scientific information of basic importance. 
Educational institutions are interested in 
the establishment of facts, and work con- 
ducted by them is therefor less likely to be 
alfected by prejudices. Furthermore, 
many of these institutions have facilities 
both in apparatus and men which can not 
readily be duplicated by any private la- 
boratory. Thus, those engaged in engi- 
neering research in a modern university 
have advantages which accrue to them 
through association with professors of 
physies, chemistry, bacteriology and other 
branches of pure science which may have 
a direct bearing upon engineering investi- 
gations in progress. Cooperation between 
university departments, therefore, aside 
from the advantages of library and other 
facilities, accentuates the importance of 
the university as a center for research in 
applied science, to a greater extent than 
has normally been recognized. Unfortu- 
nately, many leaders of industry have 
under-estimated the work of men engaged 
in academic pursuits. This scorn for aca- 
demie processes is rapidly changing, and 
in an ever-increasing degree, the industries 
of the country will look to the university 
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lege of Arts and Science, classical 

as contemporary learning has 

tered, and technical and arts st 

alike have experienced the stimulating 

fects which come through the stud ‘ 
older civilizations and their influence w 

modern life and culture. 

Recently, engineering was defined as aa 
‘‘the art of organizing and directing 1 
and controlling the forees and materials ans 
of nature for the benfit of the . 
race.’’ This definition recognizes | re 
changing status of the work of the eng - i 
neer and the constantly increasing need =. 
for men who are capable of working wit an 
other men as well as with materials a! a 
processes. Ultimately the technical 
riculum will include the study of huma! 1 
relations as well as the study of things 
and it will take cognizance of the fact tha’ a 
to organize men one must be proficient pe 
the art of expression, and to handle me! 7 
one must understand them. Pr 
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WHY THE PUBLIC CRITICIZES US, 
ITS ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

the prevalent dissatisfaction with 

iblic school as a national institution 

we must, at the very outset, agree. 

as only to step into almost any legis- 

down, to know 


from the national 


the education of many of the men 
ere with regard to the keeping of a trust 
s neglected. A trip to a municipal park 
make one wonder where the publie 


irned, 


n for others and its respect for property 


or failed to learn, its considera- 


ghts, publie or private. The custodians 
any prison wonder what we taught so 
inv of their charges who have definite 

proof that they exposed themselves for a 
me at least, to our influence. 

In a polyglot nation, such as ours is, at 
least in the sources from which its citizens 
have come, the publie school must take on 

| the duties which no one else can be held 

sponsible for. Many parents of young 
but 
intries whose customs and 


hildren have come recently from 


laws are so 
ferent from ours that the standards to 
hich they have been held are utterly un 


rtue oO 
au place in a higher stratun 
did the 


how well defined and vai 


parent. ‘Too few 
ied are the 
ards in each of our many communities, 


well as in the so-called ‘‘cireles of society 
New 


tell with evident enjoyment a story of the 


[ remember hearing a England lady 
visit of a young cousin from a wilderness 
The head of the household was ac 
customed to ask each child, ‘*‘ What 


I serve you?’’ when carving. 


home. 
shall 
Upon asking 
the small visitor first she answered with 
comical self-possession, ‘‘ Whatever you've 
a mind tuh.’’ According to the standard 
of her home and community the gracious 
reply was the proper one, but according 
the host, the fact that 
it was incorrectly stated made it absurd. 

This 


tively a small portion of our homes able to 


to the standard of 


condition, then, leaves compara 


supply the standard by which a child may 


judge kis own conduct and that of his 
To he 


ard is quite as safe for 


companions. without such a stand 
the child as it would 
be for a new captain to set sail in a strange 
Teachers 


the 


sea without chart or compass. 


who have come from homes where 


standards supplied them were ever ade 


quate cannot understand the apparent lack 
of judgment which this condition of affairs 


produces in children apparently bright 


enough to appreciate the value of a repu 


tation for rood behaviour. The teacher 
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we have can 

function of teaching standards of e¢itizen- 
ship, for that is what it amounts to, and 
the need is just as great, though Inad 


ferent way, in the purely American dis 
the Meantime, 


many 


as it in foreign. 
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this work goes undone in a great 


is done with so little skill and 
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understanding that the reputation ! 


‘or lack 


of sympathy with the children seems to 
have fastened itself to the teaching profes 
I deny most emphatically 
We are not 
unsympathetic as a body, nor are the ma 


The 


real trouble is that to do this work efficient- 


sion as a whole. 


the justice of this eriticism. 
jority of the teachers as individuals. 


lv involves specialized training or an expe- 
rience far beyond the reach of the mass of 
teachers, who are already thoroughly bur- 
dened with a crowded curriculum, to pre- 
pare for the intelligent of 
which takes every bit of the small reserve 
which the salary of the American teacher 


presentation 


at present permits her to accumulate. 
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more needs is to make him 


help than he 
less dependent on his own resources, and 


more dependent on others. If any one 


doubts that this resourcefulness has been 


weakened let him visit the cheap picture 


show district night after night. It will 


not take him long to wonder what the peo- 
ple would do if they had to amuse them- 


This cannot be said of other na- 


S@LVES, 
tions to anything like the extent it must 
be said of us, though undoubtedly the un- 
rest the war brought in its wake is to blame 
for some of this everywhere. 

When this 


part of the public becomes apparent and 


change of attitude on the 
more support, financial and moral, is given 
the schools, a better division of labor can 
be made by the school authorities. As it 
is at present practically every field is car- 
rying burdens not properly belonging to 
it. There is no question that the old clas- 
sical education eannot be used for all when 
compulsory education laws bring in child- 
ren who are totally unfitted for any but 
the most practical work. To deprive those 
who need the classical education because of 
the presence of those less competent is 
quite as sensible as it would be to close the 
Metropolitan Museum because many peo- 
ple find nude statuary immoral! There is, 
in my Opinion, nothing better for the train- 
ing of the precious analytical mind, of 
which we have so few, than part of the old 
type of edueation. This condition makes 
of schools if we 


These 


types of schools must be attended by eare- 


necessary several types 


are to do justice to all. various 


fully seleeted groups of pupils from all 
life. The 
justified in his demand that his bright son 


walks of unedueated man _ is 
be permitted to go as far as his ability will 
carry him and we face the bitter opposi- 
tion of organized labor if these selections 
be made on any basis but that of real abil- 


itv, or by any but recognized experts. In- 


telligenee is not always a respector of class 
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that 
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sary to appreciate much outside 
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i lor @” time hetore hevinning oO write or to 
answer. The queston of defective sight or 


hearing was raised, but the elass teacher did 
‘ ! ' } : 
no link either was below normal, and said 
hat } regular wo? n « vied well. He 
wa ent oO 7B Ile t | oO «ao he work at 
| ] } 
Hlome Woor i? ed ra ~ revular 
0 »] ow rua? 


and SA were too large to handle, so 





, , . : 
re again eliminations were based on the ré 
o) 4 | 9 + 
1 of menta nd teachers idgments 
of the first weel vork and attitude Six 
wvs and two gi were dismissed from 7A. 


Six bovs and one girl were dismissed from SA. 


Thus, it was onlv in the 6A, 7A, and 8A that 
in ehildren eX led In all other 
classe 1 the school | tho vho enrolled 
were allowed to remain, no matter what their 
eores nm the tes 
The problem ndergarten and pri- 
mary grades was to get enough ehildren en- 
led to form elasse 1o demonstration pur- 
DO These dren could be drawn only 
t nares ( ld b iuse of distanee from 
r. | ome | age al d depend nee, 
The exeessive at ilso. ke pt some away and 
eaused many to drop out. 


‘ 
t ( irse s 
Phe p ha rrade 
] , + + 
0 experience 0 he ( 
were not ntended to be ne ‘ 


cational experiment tried in 


ourth through ninth. 

The course ol study n all rr 
the new course just formulate 
of teachers of the various gra 
was to be the official eourse of 
schools tor the year beginning 


1921. This was in some resper 


than the old or 


upper ¢ 


ot algebra in 7A 


in the lower grades 
more diffieult in the 
the introduction 

Sinee children came to the 7-8-9 
schools, 


elementary preparatory 


junior high sehools, each of wh 


ent course, it became necessary to 
schedules to fit the former acco 
each student and the best adju 


pupil in the fall term. 





elementary schools took either Fre: 


in the eighth grade. 

Preparatory school children, in 
of the concentrated course of sti 
tory schools, were usually place 
in advance of the other childre: 
7A children found 8A class at H 
to them, and June 8B 
children took 9B work at 


One girl, admitted without a « 


suited 


principal, took a special schedule 
9B. While 


to place | 


subjeets in she did 


it was not sufficient 


class in September, and she wa 


} 
} 


peat the 9B subjects. 


to take at 


compelled 


Homewood. 


Program of Studies in Junior 


The academie course was the on 


1. English, in all elasses—7B, 7 

2. Mathematies in all elass 
History in all classes 

4. Geography in 7B and 7A 

». General seience in SB and SA 


in 7B 
SA 


8. French in 7A, 


6. Hygiene 
7. Latin in and 9B. 


8B, SA and 9B 


idy 


She shou! 


least tout 


Homew: 


H 





r 


r iphy 


French 


History 
Civies — 
History 
ITistory 
History 


7B Geography 
7A Geography 


7B Library 
8A Science 
8B Science 


History 
Histor 
Civies 
Histor 


History 


ISA 


Scienee 
Study French] 8B 

Geography 7B Library 
Geography 7A Geography 
Library | 7B Geogranhy 


{ 








ysl) C Y A} 
SCHEDULE FOR JUNIOR 
| SA SB 
VJ / / 
I Lati Mathematics 
L, ’ Ma itics Science 
i . Fren English 
} I neh*) Ey ! Hist ry 
I ay Hi Ire neh 
1 
1 Englisl History French 
Hist Latin Mathematics 
La Ma tics History 
i \f I . si Eng! sh 
Ire } English Science 
i ( Ly 
ee Englist Science 
King i Histor Study French 
Hist L l M hematies 
t | ! Mat! tics History 
M he ties | neh ken sh 
Thursday 
1 Mathematies Seien En ’ 
French Eng : e 
English His French 
t History Lost Mathematics 
Latin Mathematics History 
lay 
Latin Mathematics Historv 
2 Mathematies French English 
3 French English Science 
4 English Seience French 
History Latin Mathematies 
In seienee room **In history room. 
s ‘) S:40) Opening exercises ; 
S:4 4 ) First period 
20-10:00 Second period. 
19:00-10:45 Third period. 
10: 5 11:00 Recess. 
11:00-11:45 Fourth period. 
11:45-12:25 Fifth period. 
Notice daily ehange in schedule. 
with the university instructor. In some very 


exceptional cases the university instructor gave 


the lesson. Miss Zuill gave two lessons in 
household economies; Mr. Denslow, three les- 
sons in physies; Dr. Brooks, several group 


Mr. 


musi¢e lessons in the third grade; but these were 


intelligence tests; and Denues, several 
in addition to the more than 35 lessons regu- 
larly announced for observation and given by 
the elass teachers. 

Since as many as 200 observers were present 
at some of these lessons, it is impossible even 
to estimate the aggregate number of observers 
number of visits to the demonstration 


or the 


school during the six weeks of the university 


summer session. To afford sufficient acecom- 
modation for these observers at a scheduled 





one very large room in each buildi: 


for this purpose. 


were used to changing rooms 


VD SOCIET) 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 
7A 
Geography Ey s] 
English History 
His ory (5 er r 
French Mathe 
Mathematics Hygier 
Mathematies Geograpl 
Geography English 
English Study 
French History 
History Mathematies 
Mathematies History 
. French Mathematies 
Geography Engl sh 
English Geogray} 
History Hygien 
French History 
History Mathematies 
Mathematies Study 
Geography English 
English Geography 
English Geography ‘ 
History Study 
Mathematics History 
Study French** | Mathematics 
Geography English 
English Miss Gr 
Mathematics Miss Steg 
History . Miss Kli: 
Geography ..Miss Seyn 
General Science Miss Seyn 
0 Ee ee Miss Seymour 
Latin ...Miss Hea 
| Ee ee Miss Heavy 
demonstration lesson, it was necessa 


The junior hig 
in 


work, but the elementary children wer 


one room all day. 


It was, therefore, 


to plan to rob the situation of its strang 


for them. 


A very large room was placed at 
posal. The whole front was a series 
boards. By placing the teacher’s desk 
and very near the side wall and a: 
children’s desks in a small group 
of her desk it made the children los¢ 
of the bigness of the room becaus 
all up in one corner with the black 


teacher’s desk and side windows Jus 





, 
ougn 


1 a) | 
as weak in mathematics, laz 


ly >a / 
heaiti dander ¢ ove 
Bas 


standpo nt. 


r 


profitably was 
results en masse; we 


rr\ 
iy 


was an experi- each 


any could work way 


Vises eact 


D. Brooks. Johns Hop and note: 


e National Intelligence wanted 


gave 
Monroe Silent Reading Test under given condit 


LO 


the second or third day, and on the Authorities seem 

was ready W scores in these two per cent, 

advise teacher pal how best can do 

the problem ol crowding I OA, hand nopoay 

SA classes. two months rather 
] 


was divided into two parts, and the Nobody knew who 


time tor cover This 


month set as the t was the exper 











Below normal for grade 


caution 





Homewood, 


It must 


Above 
Normal 


Selew 


Monroe Silent Reading 


bove normal 


Normal 
Below 


Passing 
Failing 





t was not given to 6B. 


Results at Homewood 
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work, howe ef, « ( free from During the aecademie vear end 
Ml } ] ‘ +] 1 f tud 
LO { © < ita I i i I S group or students rece 
m rm) ‘ (ne o “ A rroul ng in the theory and 
to ‘ ] 
» Tre ( ) LD Le m mental te S and tests in the y 
e¢ _ Subseq ent] . n Ap 
hy ) , y ‘ ey I Il Oo €@ Cias Wwe 
‘ ‘ ‘ qr ‘ I ‘ a one i) I re t eT ? 
ma end? n < r anes 
ye i R rd | nad com 
oO ( ( I ro 
t In 4 2-5, Inelu 
| 
A) ar L 
Is ! ( r ( 
i S 7 
I! é ¢ , 
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. SA] cr . y “i 
TIONAL RESEARCH AND Intelligence Te ind scores ¢ 
eT ——— ~ mr , 
STATISTICS Chapman Test in reading a 
r r r y wrr - I I ‘ = } ‘ ins 
RRELATION BETWEEN THE 1. Q. = STaUes canvasses oe 
AND THE A. oO f o the eighth, inelu 
er oO perso! n each grade 
’ YD f . . i 
. » 12 al ive ive ol 15 
¢ no? r elations ) 
; : ( nts ol Co! ela on were (¢ 
ant ence n iod DNeLWE 
( ( nt, is ndicated by - 
' seed +) \ Y ‘anginge trom 15 0 oS W 
) ’ quoter sum 
; [wo eoefficier ot .65 and . 
( oO e esulits o 
( l f ( er on and e product-n yments Lo mt t 
rf |} Stenhen S. (‘o n b upon 106 and 124 eases respe 
i tp f il educa n 1 For detailed instruction 
' The students in Ss merely hinted at in this parag 
} ‘ } ‘ ri ; ; P ; ,? 
almost without exception teachers in Measure in Education, by W 
eandidate lor ady inced devrees. millan, 1922. 
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vealed by the various projects, i that which one 
ipacity and actual accomplish h accomplish 
v close agreement with the re-_ ti the plotte: 
y Murdock in a recent number every ten points 
College Record.» At Punahon there is a_ corre 


ilu, Murdock found high nega- 


+ 


ns to exist, in a mental and edu- 
of 415 pupils; for the 1.Q. and 
(). an r of —.45 is reported and 
vetween the 1.Q. and the Arith- 
ible I shows thirteen coefficients 


embers of the Brown Univer- 





rank difference method was 


is noted, 





Snows very 


‘ 
lo 


A.Q. and that, on the whole, Broken | 
4 Q g. +} 


are accompan 8. 


».’s above 85 are not working 


3, May 


ts formul: 








